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Beneviction of the Hebva. 


Tue Neva is one of the principal 
rivers of the vast empire of Russia. 
dt issues from the Lake Lagoda, and 
flowing with a rapid course, discharges 
itself into the Gulfof Finland. A great 
part of the city of St. Petersburgh, 
the capital ef Russia, is built on islands, 
formed by branches of the Neva, and 
by the. fivers: Fontanca and Moica, 
which makes the a | subject to inun- 
dations, some of w have done great 
mischief, particularly that of 1777., 

At St. Petersburgh, there is annually 
a singular and interesting ceremony— 
the benediction of the waters of the 
Neva, of which we this week revng. 
our readers witha beautiful engraving. 
‘The celebrated traveller Dr. Clarke, to 
the last volume of whose travels, just 

published, we: acknowledge ourselves 
Indebted for the engraving, was pre- 
sent at the ceremony, which he thus 
describes— 

‘* The benediction of, the waters of 
the Neva, takes place on the 6th of 
January, (Old Style) and was formerly 
celebrated with great splendour and 
=: on'the ere At present, 

ou. IU, 


a small temple, of. a8 oes 
made. of. wood, painted and aderped 
with crosses and pictures, r 

parts of the history of John the Ba 

is erected on the Admiralty Canal: an 
inclosure is formed around it, and with- 
in is.a-hole cut in the ice. A, 

covered with scarlet cloth, leads from 
the. palace to the temple ; along which 
the procession advances, sg of 
the archbishop, cccduipanted by 


cis he eg i. Soe at te una 
sprinkled on ‘the surrounding 
tators. The military, with their stan- 
dards; the religious orders, in theig 
3 the presence of the 


P’ 
striking a The last “0 
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which Peter the Ghelbhaipedre 
public, was at the celebration of this 
peers» He was previously indis- 


& severe cold attacked’ him-on- 
day | of Be the benediction of the - 


waters, increased his disorder and, x 
a short tithe brought on his death. A: 
the celebration of a 
same kind, which was 
; f the poate heb 
of the Holy Virgin was 
anged Fiver ; the water was 
the patriarch ; ; and the Tsar, 
ul the persons of the court who were 
nt, were sprinkled with it.” 


eerie FOR COPYING 
INOIL COLOURS, 
BY CHARLES HAYTER 
- Portrait Painter and Prof 





~ First, draw (wit } white ori, te 
pipe-cla crayon) as perfect an outline 
as you Ps of every part ofthe original 

pinta wy Then go over it again, with a 


eye and hand a soft 
bck ea pet ucil, and wipe away the 
the ay ss shadows ; 


You may petcil some of 

t ought and will 

omelet the design and expression, if 
rly done..Then begin a thin 

ing, with Vandyke brown,. an 

all the’ high lights with pure 


t_and shade of the 
efiacof when done, 
may produce. ct of a good draw- 
ing va. bister,. the canvass for a 

tint,,, wherever it. will serve, not only 
‘one flesh, but, the tag pene what- 
ever. it represents 3, Ae | done, 
will be .as. good pay ale (it must be 


tof 1. 

mn New bain wi your colours to“lay 
aneq sof. paint over every 
part, so that the canvass may be fully 
covered. with embodied paint, that is, 
paint.mixt with vite, flling-ayp: each 
portion.of the whole, with’ a tint as 

nearly’ like the petal as possible ; but 


each. separate li 
picture, so that th 


‘a 
white, still so it after the forms of 
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ed baer, ‘cather siae darker, because in 


pure oil painting, lights should never 
have a darker paint under, especially, 
of the shade clags,, such.as have black 
in them : but you may ‘palat a higher 
tint of flesh over any of the pure 
a Ula, St ee darter, and wis fe cect, 
the. natural blood with its 
skin. all “your first printing of 
flesh have a rose like effect, rather man, 
@ crocus, as there must, or will, of 
course, be oil enough worked into the 
picture to pe srt ‘warm, yellow bs 


. nog ig and | ies n 
eran nie @ the work 
ele tare sine for 
r 
nig force ‘and colour of each 


Gs, 


ae because setae white is Fe 

All your tints on the pallet should be of 
an equal degree of moisture; so that all 
should flow under the pencil alive; yet, 
the whiter tints may most safely be di- 
luted with fine nut oil and mastic var- 
nish; or, best of all, linseed oil, bu- 
ried in a ‘bottle in a dunghill for three 
months, which will produce about one 
third of: any quantity pure, the greasy 


a matter being sunk and settled ‘at the 


bottom. Fine spirits of turpentine and 
nut oil ye on very meee gaan 
ure tints, but-w v3 na! 

Parnishing will Lesedy that. © 

Your first observation on the general 
hue of an old picture, when commenc- 
ing the copy, should be to search-out 
a part which you are certain was orégi- 
nally touc: with fine pwrewhite, and 
take a piece of white on the end of your 
knife and place close to this original 
touch, by -which comparison you will 
find what degree of lowering the whole 
picture has sustained by time ; and if 
you begin your copy by securing this 
point or mass with trad? ag’ white,’ and let 
it remain tenaciously unaltered, as the 
key note of your copy, if yow possess 





7 ere ee a ee 
° 


Le eid 


colours of Iris display their primitive 
‘Tustre. C. H. 
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due harmony of eye, your whole copy 
will by this rale become as the original 

to its primitive freshness. Do 
not dwell on the light parts of your 
picture in its early stage, but bring on 
the whole general force of the effect by 
securing first, the absolute and total 
shades throughout the picture in their 
proper colours, as nearly as, possible, 


; then the next class of 
shades in the same order ; then the third, 


° 





THE CORONATION OF HIS PRE- 
SENT MAJESTY. 


To the Editor of the Mirror. 

Sir,—As Saturday, the 19th of July, 
isthe anniversary of the inauguration of 
our present Sovereign, I trust an Ode 
upon the occasion, with a correct de- 
rs a of the New Imperial Crown, 
made for that ceremony, will not.be un- 

acceptable to your readers. Yours, 

Priutaso, 


THE NEW IMPERIAL CROWN. 
- The cap of this unequalled Crown is 
of a dark crimson velvet, lined inside 
with ermine of the finest quality, and 
surmounted with a fillet of beautiful 
ls; immediately above which is a 
band composed of large diamonds, 
emeralds, sapphires, and rubies of ex- 


e 
two inches and a quarter 

long by an inch broad, of a 
azure colour. The centre of the back 


and closely fringed with dia- 
monds. The Orb at the top is two in- 
ches‘ anda bse in diameter, and 
thickly set brilliants. Upon the 
orb’a Maltese cross of brilliants, trans- 
parently set, anda pearl of remarkable 


THE INAUGURATION. 
What means this stately throng 
In gorgeous robes and dazzling gems 
arra’ 


yed, 
Who from the Hall of Rufus wind along, 
By countless multitudes with awe sur- 
veyed? . 
Lo! the resplendant train 
Approaches now the venerable pile, 
ere to the King of Kings, in lofty 


strain, 
Burst forth loud anthems through each 
solemn isle. 
Who now bends his knee 
In humblest homage to th’ eternal Lord? 
Th’ acknowledged heir of England’s 


Heir to her crown, her sceptre, and her 
sword ! 


The pious, wise, and brave, 
With Britain’s diadem invest their 


King ; 

O’er him chaste beauty’s plumes and 
streamers wave : 

Around, triumphant acclamations ring ! 
Before the Lord Most High 

Again ” Monarch and his nobles 
kneel ; 

To God for pardon, grace, and wisdom 


To pals _and bless them for the com- 
mon weal. 
And shall not we unite 

With their petitions to the skies, our 


own, 
To bless our King, direct his heart 


vai 
And build on truth and righteousness 
his throne ? 


FAIRLOP OAK. 
To the Editor of the Mirror. 
S1n—I take the liberty of correcting 
a mis-statement in the 36th Number of 
the Mirror, wherein you state that the 
only remains of the Fairlop tree are to 
be found in Wanstead Church. 








"1k 
© NS'R.OSWITHIN'S DAY 2 52:4 
ius ,plodw oclsgpwgg2 o 1uie8 
t. Swithir, at “his Own pretions 
solicitation, was buried, at ;Winchester, 
inthe common. cemejry,; or:/qyarch- 
gyard, instead of the chancel, of -the 
litistér, as was the general, usage 
with. other, bishops’; bat his.fame did 
~hot sufler, by, such humility... : The, ser- 
vices he had rendered the Neclesiastics 
were great, and that body did not 
prove ufigrateful ; “his grave was soon 
marked as’ peculiarly efficacious to the 
‘saffeting “Christians, tnd’ miracles ‘out 
of number were recorded to have been 
iwtéught°by’ His holy’ ¥embins. “One 
man who had lost his’eyes,” had them 
restored «to; him’; and ‘others réceived 
‘similar benefits 5: none,o indeéd; “were 
erpfused:telief ;i:who:applisdefor it with 


an humble heart, and firm'relidtice in 
athe Saint’s exertion !:henee henaturally 
soon acquired the name of ‘Merciful.— 
Such an extensiye benevolence became 
the theme of universal ,pra'ses; an:or- 
‘@eh* wis ‘GBtained’-to remove the holy 

eliques into.the choir, as better syit- 


ot 
sequence "6 
moval was abandoned, as gore 
to.St. Swithin,-and ‘as , heretical 
and blasphemous: thougl it‘wotld ap- 
pear that the Saintaftenwards. telénted, 
and permitted bischenes,xfa'be thken 
from the cemetry, and lotged among 
the remains of,, the other sbishaps, cin 
é year 1093. “The vulgar:‘adage, 
‘ that. we-shall haye forty days! contiay- 
‘ance of Wet weather :wheneyer!rain 
falls_on St. Swithin’s Festival, no 
doubt, arose’ fronrthis prestimed super- 
natural currence. Without dis- 
puting the fact froin’ Which the ‘popu- 
lar faney sprang, which, ‘notwithstahd- 
ing the: glaring. errors anu absurdities 
of the :Monkish writers,’ is very pro- 
bable, to, have been the case; there is; 
nevertheless, not any occasion to have 
reqourse to a «miracle to account ‘for 
such; a,pbenomenon. Experience has 
amply ‘shewn, that.'‘ whenever a wet 
season sets,in: about: the end of Jane 
to,the middle;of July;.;when the heat 
of the samjs.ugually the :most intense, 
it continues: to: nearly the 
end of the Summer, when; the action 
of that orb .has-considerably abated ; 
the. rain affording ‘matter for exahala- 
tion, always naturally the strongest 


“- 
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and tliéir being forked in their tail like 
the!foriners: ©! se comin 
ope Perch isa very bold biting fish, 
and dffords'excellent ‘amusement to the 
abglér.’'“Heé is distinguishéd’ by“ the 
beauty of ‘his colours, dnd’ ‘by a large 
eréction ‘on his ‘back, strongly armed 
with stiff and sharp bristles,” which he 
can faise or depress at pleasure. De- 
fended, by .this natural excresence, he 
bids.defiance:to the,attacks of the.rave- 
nous and.enormans ; pike, and will even 
dare te attack one! of: his: own species. 
Perch ee ares the :begi of 
March, 


It must be-observed that! they invaria-. 
bly refuse a!fly.:: .s. ol wesie ii pale 
. The Pike Luce; or. Jackie «2: fish of 
enormogs size, and'the greatest vora- 
city; indeed so notoriotsdsihe forth 

latter quality; asto have gained the:ap- 
pellation of the fresh’: water shark. 
They are also.great breeders.  Accord- 
ing to.a.common but fallacious account, 
they, were. originally ‘brought to Eng- 
land about the; reign of: Henry VIII. 
They were certainly at ‘ that: time: con~ 
sidered as great rarities. «Their. usual 
time of spawning? is; about March,, in. 
extremely shallow waters.. The finest; 
pike are those which feed in clear rivers4 
those: of fens. or meres, being of:very 
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allow the’ pike to carry the ‘bait to’ his 
thaunts.. When fish are used ds: baits, 
sthe hook» must: be securely «struck 
ethrough: the.upper lip; andthe line 
should be between twelve and fourteen 
vyards in length:: «Ifa frog be made use 
-of for a bait,’ the arming wire ofthe 


-hook'should:be putiw at the mouth, and 


‘Out at'the side, .and the hinder: leg :of 
one'side'should be fastened to it with 
istrong.silk: The sécond method; ‘or 


«trolling .for pike; is*the. most general, ~ 


and, at the:same time, the most divert- 
«ing ‘way of catching them; there:are 
several small rings, which are fixed to 
each joint of the trolling rod; and-on 
, the bottom and thickest joint a reel is 
‘placed. To this reel twenty or’ thirty 
“yards of line, according to the option 
of the pee oe not uncommonly at- 
‘tached ;' the line passes through ‘each 
ring of tlie rod, and is then joizied to the 
* gymp, or wire, te which the hook, or 
hooks, ares ded. Two large hooks 
are used, about the size adapted’ to 
perch-fishing, which are placed back to 


back.’ There is also a little chain, tom 
‘which hangs between the two ‘hooks, - 


andat the end ofthis chain is a leaden 
“plummet, sewn, or fastened in some 'se- 
“into the mouth of a déad fish, 

are left exposed on ‘the 


‘ 
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‘appear more .striking and probable. 
The pike, if-he Syatenaminaeeen per- 
-ceives,; this, bait,;,thau./he;immediately 
darts ‘at iit with veloejty, supposing it 
.to-be (a, Jiving fish, and drags. it, within 
chim to. his hole,: where, in, abgut,ten or 
-twelve minutes; he voraciously devours 
-it,, and implants ithe two hooks pad 
bady.’. When: he is. thus, secured, yon 
must alloy, him.ample ‘time to fatigue 
-and weary, himself, then, drag him slow- 
-ly,and carefully ,to shore; and: land him 
rth your net, being -captions.of . his 
pDikeemesste alten bee welt ‘ 
és The, third mage. by which . pike are 
- o¢casional) y,caught, js ;by,the trimmer, © 
i@ Small wooden cyljnder,,.rqugd which, 
about the middle, in, a. smakk diameter, 
ytwenty or thirty yards,of strong platted 
-Silk, or packthread, are, wound; A.yarg, 
or perhaps. more,.as occasion ,suits, .is 
: Suffered:ta bang.down in the water, tied 
| to the;armed wire of a-hook, gonstruct- 
- ed for the purpose, and, baited, with a 
- living | fish,» commonly,,a reach. ;,The 
, trimmer is now permitted to..go,where- 
ever the current drives it, andthe angler 
-Silently follows, until a fish has poached 
the bait, when he comes up.and secures 
his prey, and retires with it to the reeds, 
near the shore.“ Whatever fish are 
made use of in catching pike, they 
should be fresh,‘and presérvedan a tin 
*kettle, the water of: whichis ifechinged 
‘frequently, will considerably improve 
e them. . . , « » te? 
It may be noted in this’ place,: that 
“pike are denominated’ jack; until» they 
- have attained the length of twenty-four 
inches’; their usual haunts’ are’ shiatly, 
- still, unfrequented waters, near which 
‘are dark. overhanging ‘boughs, and 
abundance of weeds; they are also ito 
“be met with in” standing. -witers‘tor 
‘ ditches, ‘which are partly overspread 
‘ with that green slimy substancé,, which 
“is better known by the namé afcdack 
weed. - In'such places he-ise:sometimes 
discovered at the: top; ‘andkoceasionally 
- in the middle of the water:; Hut in cold 
weather: he is almost always at the bot- 


es steerer 


The Pope, or Ruff, is a fish very:si- 
miladr in ‘its nature and appearance ito 
“the ‘perch’; ‘and is frequently.‘ccayght 
-when fishing for. the latter}> ‘Phey 
<spawn' in’March and ‘April; and ‘are 
- taken with a brandlizig,/gentlés, (or cad- 
dis." ‘They are extremely! yaracious:in 
‘their disposition,’ andiowill: devour; a 
minnow, which is°almost::as<big > as 
themselves. In their: favourite~hauats 
of gentle ‘deep: streams,: overhung by 
trees, they swim ineshoals together ; 
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and you may fish for them either at the 
top or the bottom of the water, as they 
are known to bite in almost any wea- 
ther, and in any situation. Their ave- 

e length is from six to seven inches. 
Poach are frequently taken with flies 
under water. ey will bite at all the 
baits which are prepared for chub or 
dace, and are considered-a simple and 
foolish fish. They spawn in May, and 
turn red when boiled. The compact- 
ness of their flesh gave rise to the pro- 
verb ‘Sound asa roach.” The roach 
haunts shallow and gentle streams, and 
the mouths of small streams which 
run into larger ones. In angling for 
roach, the tackle must be strong, and 
the float large and well leaded. 

The , or Finseale, is a very 
scarce fish, found only in the river Cher- 
well, in Oxfordshire, and a few of the 
lakes of Lincolnshire and Yorkshire. It 
sheds its spawn in April, will take all 
kinds of worms, and will rise at an arti- 
ficial float. Its colour is a kind of yel- 
lowish brown, and its average length 
from nine to fifteeninches. J. W. 
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GOOD AND BAD NEWS. 

A certain rich man of Arabia was 
sitting down to his repast at a plentiful 
table, when a poor countryman, op- 
pressed with hunger, unexpectedly ar- 
rived from the place of his abode. The 
rich Arabian immediately inquires, 


“* Whence came yeu?” ‘* Not far,”’ 
replies the other, ‘‘ from the neigh- 
bourhood of your family.” ‘ t 
news do you bring?”’ ‘* Ha!’’ replies 
the other, ‘“‘ I can undertake to answer 
all your questions, be they ever so 
many.” ‘ Well,” began the rich 
Arab, “did you see a boy of mine 
that goes by the name of Khulid?” 
‘Yes ; your son was at school read- 
ing the : Khulid, I can tell you, 
has a clear pipe of his own.”’ ‘ Did 
you see Khulid’s mother?” ‘ By.my 
troth, a lady of such exquisite beauty, 
the world holds not her equal!’’ “ Did 
you observe my great house ?”’. ‘* The 
roof of your heuse, I remember, touch- 
ed the skies.” ‘‘ Did you see my 


camel?” ‘A fat young beast it is, . 


and eats plenty of grass.” ‘* And did 
you see my honest dog ?’’. ‘‘ In truth, 
itis an honest dog, and watches the 
house with such fidelity.’ 

The rich man having heard the good 
news of his family, again fell to eat- 
ing ; but he requited net the poor Arab 
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with the smallest gratification. The 
hu wretch, at this usage, ‘reflect- 
ing in his own mind, ‘of all this good 
T have been the bearer, yet he has not 
relieved my hunger with a morsel of 
bread. Alas!’ said he, giving a deep 
sigh, ‘‘ would to God your honest dog 
were living, who was so much better 
than this cur!” The rich man, who 
had ‘been wholly engaged in eating, 
stopped in an instant, ‘‘ What,’’ cried 
he, ‘* my honest dog dead!’’ ** Why 
nothing would go with him but 
the camel’s carcase.” ‘‘ Is the camel 
dead, then?” ‘‘ The beast died of 
pure love for Khulid’s mother,”* ‘‘ The 
mother of Khulid! is she dead?’’ 

the distraction 


“What has happened to Khulid?” 
‘¢ At the time your great house fell, 
Khulid was t, and now lies bu- 
ried under the ruins.” ‘* What mis- 
chief befel the great house ?” ‘* Such 
a hurricane came on, that your great 
house shook like a reed, and not one 
stone was left upon another.” The 
rich Arab, who, at the recital of these 
events, had given over eating, now 
jy and wailed, rent his garments, 
and beat his breast; and, at Jast, 
wound up to madness, rushed forth in 
the madness of despair. The hungry 
Arab, seeing the place clear, seized 
the golden opportunity, fastened on the 
viands, and regaled to his heart’s con- 
tent. J.M. L. 





THE PARLIAMENT OF CROWS. 


Landt, a Danish writer, author of 
an interesting description of the Feroc 
Islands, of which an English transla- 
tion appeared some time ago, observes, 
that, in these Islands, the crows are 
singularly troublescme, deriving great 
part of their subsistence from plunder. 

ot content with picking seed from the 
field, they dig up the newly planted 

tatoes, destroy the barley before it 
8 ripe, cut off the cabbage roots, and 
those of almost every other garden 
vegetable ; devour the fish which is 
hung up to dry, and carry off the gos- 
lings and ducklings. Necessity has 
made them omnivarous. They will even 
enter houses where people are sitting 
in search of prey. 

But the most singular fact stated re- 
specting them, relates to those extra- 
ordinary assemblies which may be 
called Crow Courts or Purliaments, 
which are observed in the Feroe Islands, 
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as well as in the.Scotch Isles, The 
crows collect in , numbers, as if 
they had .been all summoned for the 
, occasion. A few of the’ flock sit with 
drooping heads; others, says Landt, 
seem. as grave as if they were judges, 
and some are e active and 
noisy: in ;the course of about an hour 
the company disperse, and it is not 
uncommon, after they have flown away, 
to find one or two left dead on the spot. 

Dr. Edmonston, in his View of the 
Zetland Islands, says, that sometimes 
the meeting does not appear to be:com- 
plete before the expiration of a day 
or two, crows coming from all quar- 
ters to the session. As soon as they 
are all arrived, a very general noise 
ensues, and, shortly after, the whole 
fall upon one or two individuals, and 
put them to death; when this execu- 
tion has been performed, they quietly 
disperse. 

The crows in Feroe feed also upon 
shell-fish, which they carry to a con- 
siderable height, and then let them fall 
upon the rocks. In this they show 
more sagacity than the Hamatopus 
Ostrilegus, which sometimes, when a 
large muscle is gaping, thrusts its bill 
in, and is caught by the closing shell. 


JEMMY AND ANNA. 
A BALLAD. 
Loud howl’d rude Boreas round the 





cot 
Where sleepless Anna lay, 
Weeping her Jemmy’s dreaded lot, 
Sighing for tardy day. 
Mournful the dashing billows roar, 
Fast pours the beating rain ; 
And sounds of anguish pierce the shore, 
From wrecks that strew the main. 


Sure "tis Jemmy’s voice I hear ! 
(The tortur’d damsel cries :) 

And what has Anna not to fear, 
If her lov’d Jemmy dies ! 


Now o’er the swampy mead she treads, 
With eager steps, tho’ slow ; 

Nor right, nor falling tempests dreads, 
Nor threatening waves below. 


With painful toil, the fearless maid 
A rugged cliff ascends ; 

And o’er the deep, still undismay’d, 
Her angel form she bends. 


There listens to each note of woe, 
That, moaning in the wind, 

Swift.asit flies, is yet too slow 
To save the life behind. 


The struggling victims cried for aid, 
Alas ! no aid appear’d ; 

And nature’s last sad debt was paid, 
Ere their last sighs were heard. 
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But what was lovely Anna's grief, 
When the first dawn of.light, 

That idly promis’d her. relief, 
Display’d the cruet sight! 

The well-known vessel'she espics 
Dash’d on the rugged shore ; 

And, blended with the ruin, lies’ 
Her Jemmy—now no more ! 


Swift fled the roses from her cheeks, 
The lustre from her eyes 
Oh, Jemmy! Jemmy !”—twice she 
shrieks, 
On his cold corse she dies. 


TO DUN.—A PARODY. 
To dun? or not to dun? that’s the 
question! — ; i 
Whether ’tis better that the purse 
should suffer ; 
Forlack of cash, by banefal emptiness, 
Or by a gentle dun to fill it ap? ia 
To dun—to be denied—denied with 
“call again ;* _ 
Ah! there’s the rab !—for in that‘ call 





again Cer 
What evils come—what disappointment 
sore— s: * : 
Chagrin and woe; what timeis wasted? 
What shoes are worn, im consequence, 
Must give us pain... ; 
*Tis this that makes so, many debts not 
worth collecting.; 
‘Tis this which sickens business to de- 


spair, 

And keeps from honest labour its re- 
ward ! 

While thus in language of complaint 
we speak, 

We don’t forget our many many friends ; 

To them our gratitude we owe, 

‘To them our gratitude we freely pay ; 

Buoyed by their kindness, still our 
bark shall sail, 

Enjoy the pleasing calm— 

Nor dread the boist’rous gale. 


ORIENTAL LOVE-LETTER, 


The following letter was sent‘by the 
Persian Ambassador Abba Mirza; to 
an English lady, who had made a deep 
impression on his Exceilency'’s heart : 

‘© When your glances. dart like ar- 
rows from the bow of your eye-brew, 
millions of hearts are wotinded. You - 
now direct your shafts against a lan- 
guishing soul; but though aimed at ‘it 
for the first time, their:aim could not be 
missed. When sharing’ with you the 
intoxicating cup of love, if an angel 
descended from Heaven were to appear 
at the gate of my palace, I would not 
open it. In vain the most fatal exam- 

ples warn us not to enter the bazaar 








of love ; phend hiein sai, padosenal 
ly expose myself to new dangers. I 


have thrown open | ‘the ne of 


with re 
pont 


the Ambassador ; from 
you, perhaps these lines La recal him 
to your memory.” 


- JJRERTY OF THE PRESS IN 
fllustrated Fate of, Whang- 


see-Heou, w crime, is thas set 
forth in pede Heyy Judges. 


** We find, say they— 1. That be 
has eee to je with: the great 
“hi; having made sn 


shag of it, in which ‘he has had 
the contradict some Sols possess 
ic work. 


of that excellent and authen 

2. In the ee aaa nt, we 
have seen with horror, that he has dared 
to write the little numes (that is, the 





Authorship in China, 


primitive family names) of Confucias, 


and eyen of your rr 
a want of 
ehudder. 3. 
family and his 


ty—a temeri! 
vas made us <f 


the. genealogy of his 
» he has asserted 
= he is ‘trom the ‘Whang: 


we when asked why he had dared to 
meddle with the great Dictionary of 
Kang-hi, he replied —That Dictionary 
Ys very volaminous dnd inconvenient ; I 
have madean abridgment which is less 
cumbersome and expensive. 

“Being questioned how he could 
have wo ey diaaraprnes in the pre- 
pm to this momar yb tearm names 

the Emperors o rei dynas- 
ro heenswered—I know that it is un- 
lawful to pronounce the little names of 
the Emperors... I introduced them - into 
" Dictionary, —_——— ‘that young: peo- 
. pPlemightkeow wha 
ow be gg to use them by mis- 


may error y: Dic 
and cree, Fe was amiss;"" | 

We. replied, that. the Jittle names of 
the rand. of Confucius were 
kuown ta the whole empire. He pro- 


aainks dhele 
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tested that he had long been ignorant of 
thew ;. aud that he had: not known them 
himself till he was rs old, 
when he saw: them ferthe: first time ‘in * 
the hall; « where: the literati ‘compose 
eces; in order to obtaia degrees. 
hen asked how: he’ iad dared'to 
assert that he: was descended from: the 
» Whang-tee, he said :—It was a vanity 
that'came into: my head. I wanted‘to 
am ake people balleve that I was some- 
y.’ 
Bon on bi terre 
any thing really repre ble aceord- 
ing to the he broad p a rinciples of universal 
morality, it: was are fabrication of an 
illustrious genealogy. This imposture, 
censurable in any case, might have 
been designed to make dupes, and per- 
haps to forma party ; but the Judges 
of Whang-see-heou attached: less im- 
portance to this-charge than to the other 
two. They declared the author guilty 
of high treason on the first charge, and 
pronounced this sentence :— 
According to the. laws of the em- 
pire; this crime ought to be rigorously 
punished... The criminal shall be cut in 
pieces, bis goods confiscated, and his 
children and relatives above the age of 
sixteen years put to death. His wives, 
his concubines, and his children, under 
sixteen, shall be exiled and given as 
slaves to some grandee of the empire.” 
The Sovereign was graciously pleas- 
ed to mitigate the severity of this sen- 
tence, in.an edict to this effect. ‘I fa- 
vour. Whang-see-heou in regard to tlhe 
nature of his punishment.. He shall not 
be cut in pieces, and shall only have 
his head cut off! ‘1 forgive his relatives. 
As to his sons, Jet them be reserved for 
the great execution inautumn. Let the 
sentence be executed in its other points : 
such is my pleasure.” 





The. following literary notice is at 
present exhibited In a bookseller’s 
window, in the vicinity of Edinburgh : 
‘+¢ Ringan Gilhaize, orthe Covenanters, 
Jent-out to.read by the. author of Sir 
Andrew Wylie of that Ik.’ 


Two court ladies ha having’ had a very 


warm dispute, and called one another 
by the worst of names, the Duc de Ro- 
quelaure’ asked, “‘ Have they called one 
another ugly?” He: was answered in 
the negative.“ Pooh,” he rejoined, 
** then‘ will soon reconcile them.” 


ee 
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Sanatical PBreachers.: 





Most of our readers have, we doubt 
not, heard of Praise-God-Barebone, 
a leatherseller, of Fieet-street, and 
member of one of Cromwell’s parlia- 
ments, ee after: him,: was called 
Bareboue’s He was a 
great Ratie, ahd so popular in. his 
day, that when Monk came ‘to London 
with a view to restore the King, Bare- 
bone appeared at the head:of a rabble 
so formidable as even to alarm that in- 
trepid General... Mouk, ‘however, get- 
ting the authority of Parliament, and 
the consent of the city that the port- 
culleses should be destroyed, soon was 
enabled to put Barebone and his host 
toflight. . 

The latest memorial we find record- 
ed of this wortby is. by Bulstrode 
Whitelock, who informs aon that on the 
Sist of — 1650, Mr. vege 
Barebone signed an engagement to the 
Council of State not to act any thing in 
disturbance of the peace. 

A defeated party has seldom. much 
lenity shown, and Barebone and: his 
coadjutors became the subject of man 


sta 
e 19th 


Fly. Debate same. , 
dy. Fight the good Fight. of Faith, Whit 
’ mer 

: ‘More Fruit, Fowler of East Hadley. 


of December, 1641.”" The object of 
the work ‘is ‘to ridicule such persons.as 
without education undertake toexpound 
the Scriptures, and who, ignorant them- 
selves, have the vanity to pretend to 
teach others. 

In the fanatical time of Cromwell, 
Seripture phrases were very frequently 
adopted as Christian names. Praise- 
God Barebone wes an instance, andhe 
is said to have had‘two brothers, one 
called ‘‘ Christ came into the world to 

save Barebone" the other, ‘* If Christ 
hadst.cot died, thou ‘hadst been Damn- 
ed Barebone."’ A list is even'récorded 
of a jury said to have been 
led in the county of Sussex about these 
stimes, with the following names: 


“Accepted, Trevor of Norsham. 
“Redecmed, Compton ‘of Battle. 

Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield. 
‘Make peace, Heaton of Here. 

God Reward, Smart of Fivehurst. 
Standfast on High, Stringet of Crow- 


hurst. : 
‘Earth, Adams of Warbleton. 
Called, Lower of the same. 


Hope for, Bending of the same. =~ 
‘Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 
"Weep not, Bilting of the'same. 
Meek, Brewer of Okehad. 
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SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Zournals, 


THE VILLAGE BELLS. | 
In the absence of any other national 


music, let us not disdain to appro- ther h 


priate to ourselves that which is un- 
coubtedly our exclusive property— 
the art of ringing changes upon éhurch 
bells, whence En has been some- 
times termed “ the ringing ‘island. 

Although it be simply a melody, the 
construction of regular peals is suscep- 
tible of considerable seience in the va- 
riety of interchange, and the diversified 
succession of consonances in the sounds 
produced. Many of them hear the 
names of their compere. who thus 
bid fair to be rung down to the latest 
posterity ; and that the exercise of tak- 
ing part in a peal has never been deem- 
ed an ignoble amusement, is attested by 
the fact, that we have several respect- 
able associations for practising and 
perpetuating the art, particularly one 
known by the name of the College 
Youths, of which Sir Matthew Hale, 
Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, 
was, in his youthful days, a member. 
Exclusively of the delight arising from 
the melody itself as it floats along, 
gladdening hill and dale, tower and 
hamlet, what can be sweeter or more 
soothing than all the associations of 
thought connected with a merry peal of 
village bells? Announcing the Sab- 
bath-morning—the common day of rest, 
when we all cease from our toils, they 
remind -us that the humblest of those 
whose lot is labour, will now betake 
themselves in decent garb and with 
cheerful looks tothe Temple, where all 
the children of the Great Parent, with- 
out distinction of rank, assemble toge- 
ther to offer up their general thanks- 
givings. Nothing can be more natural 
than the words which Cowper has put 
into the mouth of Alexander Selkirk, to 
express the desolation and solitude of 
the uninhabited island on which he 
had been cast. 


‘* The sound of the church-going bell, 
These valleys.and rocks never heard ; 

Never sigh’d at the sound of a knell, 
Or smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.”’ 


Of all the public duties which bells 
are called upon to perform, the most 
puzzling and embarrassing must be the 
duerapportionment of their fealty to the 
old and new monarch, when the for- 
mer—dies, we were going to say, but 
kings never die ;—when he ceases to 


reign, and is under the necessity of 
laying in the dust the head which has 
worn a crown. Death is a sad radical : 
Horace assures us, that even in his 
days. it-was.a matter of perfect indif- 
ference te -the 4 destroyer whe- 
e aimed his dacfiat the towers of 
Kings, or the hovéls of the peasantry ; 
nd in these. mary times we 
may. be sure that he has lost nothing 
of his Carbonari t. Bells, how- 
ever, acknowledge the authority of the 
powers that be; their suffrages obey 
the influenee of the clergy, tolerably 
shrewd caleulators of the most benefi- 
cial chanees of loyalty, and yet the bra- 
zen mourners must sometimes be in a 
sad dilemma between their sorrow for 
the loss of the old, and their joy at the 
accession of the new king. Like Gar- 
i and Comedy, we 
at a loss which 


tion for the dead might be construed 
into disaffection for the living, but a 
reigning sovereign has so much more 
power of patronage than a defunct one, 
that they generally obey the injunction 
of the royal Henry to his impatient 
heir, 

*¢Go, bid the merry bells ring to thine 


ear 
That thou art crowned, not that Iam 
dead.” 


New Monthly Magazine. 


VAGARIES OF IMAGINATION. 
It is well known how a man was 
cured who fancied that he was dead, 
and refused all sustenance. His friends 
deposited him with all due formalities 
in a dark cellar. One of them caused 
himself soon afterwards to be carried 
into the same place in a-coffin, con- 
taining a plentiful supply of provisions, 
and assured him that it was custo- 
mary to eat and drink ia that world, 
as wellas in the one which they -had 
just left. He suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and recovered.—Another, 
who imagined that he had’no head, (a 
notion that is not so common as the re- 
verse) was speedily convinced of the 
real existence of his head, bya heavy 
hat of lead which was set upon it, and 
which, by its pressure, made him feel 
for the first time, during a long period, 
that he actually poszessed this neces- 
Sary appendage.—But the most dan- 
gerous state of all is, when the imagi- 
nation fixes upon things, t¥e lively re- 
presentation of which may finally in- 


ee ae a a ee ee . 
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duce their realization. Of this sort 
was a case which fell under my own 
professional experience, and which af- 
fords one of the most striking proofs of 
ue power of an overstrained imagina- 
ion. é 

A youth of sixteen, of a weakly con- 
stitution and delicate nerves, but in 
other respects quite healthy, quitted 
his room in the dusk of the evening, but 
suddenly returned, with a face pale as 
death and looks betraying the greatest 
terror, and in a tremulous voice told a 
fellow-student who lived in the same 
room with him, that he should die at 
nine o’clock in the morning of the day 
after the next. His companion natu- 
rally considered this sudden transfor- 
mation of a cheerful youth into a can- 
didate for the grave as very extraordi- 
nary: he inquired the cause of this no- 
tion, and, as the other declined to satis- 
fy his curiosity, he strove at least to 
laugh him out of it. His efforts, how- 
ever, were unavailing. All the an- 


swer he could obtain from his comrade 
was, that his death was certain and in- 
evitable. A number of well-meaning 
friends assembled about him, and en- 
deavoured to wean him from his idea 
by lively conversation, jokes, and even 
satirical remarks. He sat among them 


with a gloomy, thoughtful look, took 
no share in their discourse, sighed, and 
at length grew angry when they began 
to rally him. It was hoped that sleep 
would dispel this melancholy mood; 
but he never closed his eyes, and his 
thoughts were engaged all night with 
his approaching decease. Early next 
morning I was sent for. 1 found, in 
fact, the most singular sight in the 
world—a person in good health mak- 
ing all the arrangements for his funeral, 
taking an affecting leave of his friends, 
and writing a letter to his father, to ac- 
quaint him with his approaching disso- 
lution, and to bid him farewell. I ex- 
amined the state of his body, and found 
nothing unusval but the paleness of his 
face, eyes dull and rather inflamed 
with weeping, coldness of the extre- 
mities, and a low contracted palse— 
indications of a general cramp of the 
nerves, which was sufficiently mani- 
fested in the state of his mind. I en- 
deavoured, therefore, to convince him, 
by the most powerful arguments, of 
the futility of his notion, and to prove 
that a person whose bodily health was 
so good, had no. reason whatever to 
apprehend speedy death: in short, I 
exerted all my eloquence and my pro- 
fessional knowledge, but without mak- 
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ing the slightest impression. He wil- 
lingly admitted that I, as a physician, 
could not discover any cause of death 
in him; but this, he contended, was 
the peculiar circumstance of his case, 
that without any natural cause, merely 
from an unalterable decree of fate, his 
death must ensue ; and though he could 
not expect us to share this conviction, 
still it was equally certain that it would 
be verified by the event of the follow- 
ing day. All that I could do, there- 
fore, was to tell him, that under these 
circumstances I must treat him as a 
persou labouring under a disease, and 
prescribe medicines accordingly. ‘‘ Very 
well,” replied he, ‘* but you will see 
not only that your medicines will not 
do me any good, but that they will not 
operate at all.” 

There was no time to be lost, for I 
had only twenty-four hours left to effect 
a cure, I therefore judged it best tu 
employ powerful remedies in ‘order to 
release him from this bondage of his 
imagination. With this view a very 
strong emetic and cathartic were ad- 
ministered, and blisters applied to both 
thighs. He submitted to every thing, 
but with the assurance that his body 
was already half dead, and the reme- 
dies would 3 ofnouse, Accordingly; 
to my utter astonishment, I learned 
when I called in the evening, that the 
emetic had taken but little or no effect, 
and that the blisters had not even turn- 
ed the skin red. He now triumplied 
over our incredulity, and deduced from 
this inefficacy of the remedies ‘the 
strongest conviction that he was alrea- 
dy little better than a corpse. To me 
the case began to assume a very seri- 
ous aspect. Isaw how powerfully the 
state of the mind had affected the body, 
and what a degree of insensibility it 
had produced ; and I had just reason to 
apprehend that an imagination, which 
had reduced the body to such extre- 
mity, was capable of carrying matters 
to still greater Jengths. , 

All our inquiries, as to the cause of 
his belief, had hitherto proved abor- 
tive. He now disclosed to one of his 
friends, but in the strictest confidence, 
that the preceding evening, on quitting 
his room, he had seen a figure in white, 
which beckened to him, and at the same 
momenta voice pronounced the words— 
“ The day after to-morrow, at nine in 
the morning, thou shalt die!’ and the 
fate thus predicted nothing could enable 
him to escape. He now proceeded to 
set his house in order, made his will, 
and gave particular directions for his 
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funeral, specifying who were to carry, 
and who to follow him to. the graye.— 


He had insisted on receiving the sacra- 


ment--a wish, however, which those 
about him evaded. complying with.— 
Night came on, and he be, to. count 
the hours he had yet to live, till the 
fatal nine the next moraing, and every 
time the clock struck, his anxiety evi- 
dently increased... I: began to_be ap- 
prehensive for the result; for I récol- 
lected instances in which the mere ima- 
gination of death had really produced 
a fatal result. I recollected also the 
feigned execution, when. the criminal, 
after a solemn trial, was sentenced to 
be beheaded, and when, in expectation 
of the fatal blow, his‘neck was touched 
with a switch, on which he fell lifeless 
to the ground, as though his head ‘had 
been really cut.off:.and this ' circum- 
stance gave me reason to fear that a 
similar result might attend this case, 
and that the striking of the hour of 
nine might prove as fatal to my patient 
as the blow of the switch on tlie aboye- 
mentioned occasion. At any rate the 
shock communicated by the striking 
of the clock, accompanied by the ex- 
traordinary excitement of the imagina- 
tion and the general cramp, which had 
determined all ‘the blood to the head, 
and the internal parts, might produce a 
most .dangérous reyolution, ‘spasms, 
fainting-fits, or hemorrhages ;’ dr even 
totally overthrow reason, which had 
already sustained so severe an attack. 
What was then to be done? ‘In my 
judgment every thing depended on car- 
rying him, without his being aware:of 
it, beyond the fatal moment; aid it 
was to be hoped that as his whole de- 
Jusion hinged upon this point, he would 
then feel ashamed of himself arid: be 
cared of it. I therefore placed my reli- 
ance on opium, which, moreover, was 
quite appropriate to thé state of his 
nerves, and prescribed twenty drops of 
Jaudanum, with two grains of hen-bane, 
to be taken about midnight. I directed 
that if, as I hoped, he overslept the 
fatal hour, his friends should assemble 
round his bed, and on his awaking, 
laugh heartily at his silly notion, that, 
Foe of being allowed to dwell upon 
gloomy idea, he might be ‘rendered 
oroughly sensible of its absurdity.— 
My instructions: were punctually obey- 
ed: soon after hé liad taken the opiate, 
he fell into a profound sleep, from 
which he did not awake till abouteleven 
o’clock the next day.’ “* What hour is 
it?” was the first’ question! on opening 
his eyes; and when he heard how lung 
he had overslept his death, ‘and was at 
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the same time greeted with loud laugh- 
ter for his folly, he crept ashamed 
under the bed clothes, and at length 
joined in the laugh, declaring that the 
whole affair appeared to him like a 
dream, and that he could not conceive 
how he.could be such a simpleton.— 
Since that time he has enjoyed the best 
health, and has never had any similar 
attack.— Ibid. 


BEING IN LOVE. 

Being in love, like being in debt, is 
to be in a state of apprehension. From 
the first developement in our hearts of 
that sensation which informs us that an 
object is not indifferent to us, to the 
moment of certainty, there is a perpe- 
tual irritation that makes what may be 
Styled the fever'of the passion, which, 
as medical men would say, takes a 
variety of character, ‘from the slower 
kind of temperate climates, to the in- 
tensé paroxysms ‘of tropical’ ones.— 
The high-spirited man,“warnin ‘con- 
Stitution, and full of ardour," will gene-’ 
rally ‘find’ love a‘tropical’ affection ; 
while the lover of @ thin diluted blood 
will be ‘scarcely sensible of the insi- 
dious advances of his disorder. I ima- 
gine that love among the Quakers must 
be of the latter kind, and that all must 
proceed by chronometer movements, 
or, at least, that the Quakers possess 


the art of keeping down the tokens of 


what they style ‘*’carnal:impressions’’ 
in a way most edifying even ‘for divines 
in some other sects. « A Quaker in love 
seems to subdue all the exacerbations 
of this most ungovernable passion, by 
moving, regardless of heel and spur, 
in an easy, tranquil, ‘‘ cheek by jowl” 
pace: His eyes rarely turn upon the 
Straight-laced object of his regard, un- 
less ‘under cover of the most inviolable 
stealth; he groans his love upon tip: 
toe in the tabernacle, having first plan- 
ned it with a scale and compass right 
mathematically, and with all the square- 
ness of his sect.' Perhaps he only feels 
what is called physical love, which he 
has an uncommon power of regulating, 
and is a stranger to that arising from 
sentiment, passion, or vanity.. How- 
ever he’ contrives it, love ;with. him 
seems a very different thing from what 
it is with the rest.of the werld. A 
Parson in love appears only to keep 
the philosophy of the thing in view, as 
an Irishman does the proceeds of the 
lady's fortune rather than the fair dame 
herself. With some, being in love is 
merely a matter of calculation and con- 
tract ; with others, it is a. register of 
sighs and melancholy, of romantic sen- 
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timents and impracticable expectations. 
Part of the anxieties of this important 
period in human existence arise out of 
the conventional society. The 
state of nature knows nothing but phy- 
sical love ; the other genéra have sprung 
from refinement. - Actordiagly the most 


whimsical things haye:prevailediv love 


affairs, invented, perhaps,.to season the 
approaches of.the Joyer.: with veriety. 
One man advances as certain that love 
expires with the first kiss; he there- 
fore prudently avoids salating his mis- 
dress with his lips for. a dozen. years. 
A second confounds the means with the 
,end, imagines the.state of being in. love 
is the happiest, and looks upon what 
the lover of passion hails as the summit 
of his wishes—the. possession of his 
mistress—us the first step of loye’s 
decline. Another is so fastidious in his 
views, and possesses so much of what 
phrenologists ‘would call *‘ adorative- 
ness”’ in his pericranium, that being in 
love, with him, (and oftentimes bending 
at a shrine at which no mortal being 
but himself would feel inclined to bow 
the knee,) is an act of complete devo- 
tion. Thus, much of love depends 
uppr imagination rather than upon any 
‘thing positive; for there are instances 
‘of being in love with an imaginary ob- 
ject, as in some singularly constituted 
dispositions with a statue, like the 
‘Parisian girl who fell in love with the 
Apollo Belvidere.— Ibid. 





 PMiscellanies. 


A MAN SELLING HIS OWN 
BODY. 

The following curious letter was 
found among the papers of Mr. Gold- 
wyr, late Surgeon, of Salisbury. 
‘To ‘Mr. Edward Goldiryr, at his 
House in the Close, of Salisbury : 

Sir,—Being informed that you are 
the only surgeon in this city (or county) 
that anatomises men, and I 
‘der the unhappy circumstance, and in 
a very méah ‘condition, would gladly 
live‘ds longas I-can, but by all appear- 
ance, I ain to be executed next March, 
having no. friends on‘ earth that will 
speak a word to’save my life, nor send 
me a morsel of ‘bread to keep life and 
soul together until‘that fatal day: so, 
if you will vouchsafe to come‘hither 
I will gladly sell you my body (being 


whole and sound), to be ordered at ~ 


your’ discretion ; knowing that it will 
risé again at the general resurrection, 
as well from’ your house as from the 


being un- - 
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grave. Your answer, sir, will:-highly 
oblige, Yours, :&e. 
Janes Brooke. 
Fisherton-Anger Gao], 
Oct. 3d, 1736, 


SAILORS’ LETTER. 

Pgs toate t eevs — the title 
oO nt de Lille, songht protec- 
ion ef the British. shores, he landed 
at Yarmouth, fromthe Freya, Swedish 
frigate..- The British sailors of. the 
‘Majestic rowed him. ashore ; and. the 
Count,,grateful for the attention shewn 
to. him, left a.purse of fifteen guineas 
for the tars to drink his:health. ) When 
the officer announced the present to 
the men, not one of them would tonch 
a farthing of it, but immediately held 
council; and digesting a letter, trans- 
mitted it to Admiral Russell,.expres- 
sive of their sentiments on the acca 
sion, se truly characteristic of British 
seamen. The following is a literal 
copy of this singular relic of naval 
literature : 

‘* Majestic ; 6th day of Nov. 1807. 

*¢ Please your Honour, - 

‘© We holded a talk about that there 
151. that was sent us, and hope no 
offence, your honour. We don’t like 
to take it, because, as how, we knows 
fast enuff, that it was the true king of 
France that went with your honour in 
the boat,. and that he and our-owa 
noble king, God bless ’em both,: and 
give every one his right,. is. good 
friends now; and, besides that, your 
honour. gived an order, long. ago, not 
to take any money from no body; and 
we never did take none; and. Mr; 
Leneve, that steered your honour and 
that there king, says he wont have 
no hand in it, and so’ does Andrew 
Young, the proper coxen; and we 
hopes no offence—so. we all one ard 
all, begs not to take it atall. So,no 
more at present ‘ 

From your honour’s dutiful servants, 

* Andrew Young, Cozen. 
James Mann Thomas Siminers _ 
Lewis Bryan Thomas Kesane | 
James Lord Simon Duft . 
James Hood W.Fairclough 
W. Edwards, John Cherchil”’ - 
Jan. Holshaw © Thomas. ence | 
Thomas Laurie “* Jacob Gabriel 
“Ti ¢ William Muzzy.” - 


SINGULAR SACRIFICE. ° 
In the winter of the year [776,. the 
Count and Countess Podotsky being on 
their way from Vienna to Cracow, the 
wolves, which are very numerous in 
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the Carpathian mountains, and when 
the cold is very severe are more bold 
and savage than usual, came down in 
hordes, and pursued the carriage be- 
tween the towns of Osweik and Zator, 
the latter of which is only a few leagues 
from Cracow. Of two servants, one 
was sent before to bespeak post-horses ; 
the other, whom the Count particularly 
esteemed for his fidelity, seeing the 
wolves come nearer and nearer, beg- 
ged his master to permit him to leave 
them his horse, by which their rage 
would, in some measure, be satisfied, 
and they should gain time to reach 
Zator. The Count consented; the 
servant mounted behind the carriage, 
and let the horse go, which was seized 
by the wolves, and torn into a thousand 
pieces. Meantime, the travellers pro- 
ceeded with all the speed they could, 
in hopes to reach the town, from which 
they Were not very distant. But the 
horses were tired, and the wolves be- 
coming more savage now that they had 
tasted blood, had almost overtaken the 
carriage. In this extreme necessity, 
the servant cried out, “ ‘There is only 
one mears of deliverance; T will go 
and meet the wolves, if you will swear 
to provide as a father for my wife and 
children. I must perish; but while 
they fall upon me, you will escape.” — 
Podotsky hesitated to comply 3 but as 
there was no prospect of escape, he 
consented, and solemnly vowed, that if 
he would sacrifice himself for their 
safety, he would constantly provide for 
his family. ‘The servant immediately 
got down, went to meet the wolves, 
and was devoured! The Count reached 
the gates of Zator, and was saved.— 
The servant was a Protestant; his 
master a Catholic, and conscientiously 
kept his word.” 


CURIOUS CONDUIT. 

“The inhabitants of Fleet-street, 
(says Stowe) in the yeare 1478, ob- 
tained licence of the Maior, Aldermen, 
and Communalty, to make (at. their 
owne charges) two cesternes, the one 
to bee set at the said Standard, (which 
they had made and finished, 1471); 
the other at Fleet Bridge, for the re- 
ceit of the waste water. This cesterne 
at the Standard they builded, and on 
the same, a faire Tower of Stone, gar- 
nished with Images of Saint Christo- 
pher on the top, and Angels round 
about, lower downe, with sweet sound- 
ing bells before them, whereupon, by 
an engine placed in the Tower, they, 
divers houres of the day and night, 
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chymed such an Hymne. as was ap- 
pointed.”’—Stomwe’s lon, 1633. 


The Gatherer. 


“IT am but a Gatherer, and disposer of 
other men’s stuff.”’— Wotton. 


THE CHURCH AND THE GIBBET. 
A JEU D’ESPRIT. 
Oceasioned by the new Church of St. 
Mark’s being erected at Kennington 
Common; on the identical spot where 
the Gallows formerly stood. 
*Tis strange, and yet true, that a 
church should arise, 
Where thieves have so often been 
hung! 
And yet why in reason should such 
things surprise, 
Good deeds should at all times be 
sung. 


Arise, then, St. Mark, in thy glory all 
bright! 
And laurel your Clergy-archieves ; 
Keep a look on Churchwardens by day 
and by night, 
And still have an eye on all thieves. 





Guineas.—Guineas were first intro- 
duced in the reign of Charles II. ; other 
denominations of gold coin had long 
before been current, but those pieces, 
the more distinctly to mark them as a 
new description of money, and in com- 
pliment to Sir Robert Holmes, received 
this appellation, from their having been 
made of the gold dust brought from the 
coast of Guinea, by that commander. 


IMpRovEMENTS.—Who, 20 years ago, 
would have supposed that, in the year 
1823, ladies and gentlemen would be 
forced from London Bridge to Calais 
in twelve hours, by a kettle of boiling 
water ; or that, while we were stirring 
our drawing-room fire, we should be 
feeding the lamps at our hall-door? 
Every thing has improved—how much 
is public taste refined! Instead of 
barrel organs, grinding English bal- 
lads through the streets, we haye Sa- 
voyards, gaily dressed, playing foreign 
airs. Instead of two long parallel 
rows of people jumping awkwardly 
about a room, by way of dancing, we 
have the attitudinizing quadrille and 
the twining waltz; our shops are sa- 
loons; our warehouses emporiums ; 
our packets are yachts; our country 
boxes villas. A man who cures deaf- 
ness is an aurist ; a map who cooks 
one’s dinner is an artist ; a gig, with 
a head, is a cabriolet ; a boys’ school 
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is, a_ seminary, andagirls’ school an 
establishment. An actor’s benefit is 
appointed now—not fixed (like Syl- 
vester Daggerwood’s). Instead of 
connate exhibitions, such as we 
had of old, we have fourteen coloured 
prints stuck on a wall, and called a 
cosmorama; we have a peristriphic 
panorama of the coronation; we have 
equestrian exercises instead of horse- 
manship, and gymnasia instead of 
tumbling; even Punch himself has 
grown genteel. 


EritaPx on Sir Horatio Paravi- 
¢rn1.—Sir Horatio Palavicini was col- 
lector of the Pope’s taxes in England, 
in the reign of Queen Mary, on whose 
death, and the change of religion that 
ensued, he took the liberty of keeping 
the money himself and settling in Eng- 
land. He was possessor of the estate 
and house at Baberham, near Cam- 
bridge. Ina MS, of Sir John Crewe, 
a great antiquary, was this 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies Horatio Palavazene, 

Who robb’d the Pope, to lend the 
queene, 

He was a thief: a thief !—Thou lyest; 

Fer whie? he robb’d but Antichrist. 

Him death with besome swept from 
Bab’ram 

Into the bosome of oulde Abraham: 

But then came Hercules with his club, 

And struck him down to Belzebub.”’ 


A silly young fellow, who by the 
death of a rich relative, had just slipt 
into a good fortune, called a coach 
from a stand, in London, and, throwing 
himself all along upon the seat, told 
the coachman to drive him home, 
“Home, Sir!” exclaimed the as- 
tonished driver, ‘“‘ where is that your 
honour pleases tocall home?" ‘* Bless 
me, coachee, (replied the thing with 
apparent surprise) I thought I was di- 
recting John, my own coachman: it is 
so seldom I ride in a hack.” A desire 
to display a consequence before a low 
bred man, who can neither know nor 
care any thing about you, indicates a 
mind of very narrow dimensions, but a 
vanity of insufferable extent. 


REVoLuUTIONSIN Fasuton.—The In- 
fanta Isabella, wife of Archduke Al- 
bert, vowed, before the siege of Ostend 
in 1601, never to change the garments 
she then wore until the place surren- 
dered: it held out three years and 78 
days, during which she adhered to her 
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resolution. In this period her linen, 
particularly that next to her body, be- 
came changed from white to yellow; 
and although the latter colour was be- 
fore held in great contempt, it from this 
circumstance became very fashionable 
under the name of “ Isabella.” The 
close crops of the reign of Francis 1. 
of France, were occasioned by a wound 
he received in his head, which obliged 
him to have his hair cut off. The beau- 
tiful hair of Louis XTV. when a child, 
introduced perukes with flowing curls ; 
and the enormous wigs which succeeded 
were invented to cover an inequality in 
the shoulder of the Dauphin. The roff 
was introduced to conceal a scar in the 
neck of Francis II. Perhaps the varia- 
tions in the fashions of the present day 
between loose trowsers and tight panta- 
loons or breeches, for dress, may be 
attributed to the perfect malformation 
of the legs of the traders of the ton at 
the moment. 


Orean 1N York MinstTeEr.—This 
noble instrument has been recently 
completed, and on Sunday week all the 
stops were used. It is said to be the 
largest and most complete instrument 
in Great Britain. The total number of 
stops is 52—-pipes 3254, There are 
three sets of keys, viz. one for, the 
great nave organ, one for the choir 
organ, and one fer the swell, exclu- 
sively of pedals. There are move- 
ments for enabling the performer to 
play two or three sets of keys at once, 
or to detach the great and choir organs, 
with the pedals, in addition to the pedal 
pipes. The Haarlem organ, which is 
the largest in Europe, contains 60 
stops, being eight more than that of 
York Minster. 


The following extraordinary Epitaph, 
on a gentleman who was killed by light- 
ning while sitting at his window, is 
copied from a tomb-stone in Lambeth 
church-yard : 


By shock ethereal in a moment slain, 
He felt the power of death, but not the 


pain ; 
Swift ; the lightning’s glance his spirit 


lew, 

And bade this rough tempestuous world 
adieu ! 

Short was his passage to that distant 
shore, 

Where storms annoy, and tempests 
cease to roar. 





Wb 


GOING To SLREP. 
Hust‘ is all nature into calm repose, 
Noting ; fakes up, but dark and dread 


es 
That n ne’ et can slumber, that undying 


wor 

Fae the heart’s core with its ve- 
nom'd.tooth—_ . 

Sleepless the sons of rapinie and of, 


wine— 
Far from the pillow, press'd by wan 


. .) disease, . Y 

Flies peaceful rest—Ah me ! fell sighs 
> 9 and tears 

Remain, and anxious cares corroding 

the worn frame. 

Satay Giver of all, good! Tlay me 





In vain although unworthy; and.in 


with tt thee and all mankiad seeaicly, 
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"A Pon.—A ‘Hampstead coachman, 
who drove two miserable hacks, styled 
his vehicle the ‘Regulator. ‘A brother 
whip called out the other day, while 

passing him, ““ Tsay, Tom, don’t’ you 
call your coach the Regulator?” ‘ Yes, 
I do,”* replied the other. ’< Ay, anda 
Geritish ce a name it, is," resumed 

Jebu, so?” “ Why. because 
all the other ates go by it.”* 

“Cadéirtxes. —The léttersto, be found 
on the most soclaat crucifixes of T. N 
R.1. are universally agreed to be the 
iitinls of the Latin words Jesus Naza- 
renis Rex Juileorum, i.e. Jésus of 
Nazareth King’ of ‘the Jews, a «title 
Which’ Pilate wrote and affixed: tothe’ 
cross. See John, chap. 19, verses 19, 
20, and 2t.— The: initial I. Hi Gs ap- 
pended to other crosses, are said to be 
those of the Latin words Jesus Huma- 


. hitatis ‘Consolator; Jesus the consoler 


Angelic vision ! “past thox fled for ever? 

Methought in beauty’s light” thou 
stood’st before me, 

Parting the golden tresses from thy 


‘brow, 
Serene and beatifal—and thine ‘were 


t 
Of bliss that we should share Logether, 


Filling my soul with joy unspeakable ; 

But Nag then were Reason’s stirrings 

Fond seep wake! tliese joys can 

__. ne’er be thine! 

The vie fancy conjured hath de- 
rt 


The Prccgy of her voice is, gone for 
And death, shall darken o'er me ‘with 


its pall, . 
E’er such a ‘light of loveliness again . 
Shall beam around my path. 


Bairannta.—To Charlies II.’s partia- 
lity for his graceful and. aceomplished 
cousin, Frances Stuart, we:owe the ele- 
gant representation of Britannia. on our 
copper, coin. His admiration of this 
celebrated beauty induced him, to as- 
sail her with compliments of various 
kinds, ‘but in vain ;.. and. it. was from 
one of the medals struck to perpetuate 
his. high opinion of her delicate. sym- 
metry, that Britannia was stamped in 
-the form she still bears on our halfpence 
and farthings. 

THE POOR CURATE. 
For the Rector in vain through the pa- 
rish you'll search, 
But the Curate you'll find living hard 
by the church, 


of mankind ; and thé I. H. ‘8. are-equal- 
ly intended a3 the initials of the ‘words 
Jesus Hominumn ayetd Jesus, the 
saviour of men. . .,_, oh cepalk’ 


*“Watre Terta—The  phinous' Stu 
slerson, although completely blind, and 
who oecupied in .so ‘distinguished a 
manner, the chair of mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge, being one 
day. in a-large co . remarked of a 
lady who had left the room, but whom 
he -had.-never before met, .nor even 
heard of, that she had very white teeth. 
The.cempany were extremeiy anxious 
bs learn how he Pea, gs | tick 
for. it happened d to aye 
no reason,’ nid the: Broteand r. ‘to 
believe. that tlie ads is. fool, and 1 
can think of no other, motive for her 
laughing incessantly, as she did for a 
whole hour together.” .__- 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

Inscriptions in an Alcove in Kensing- 
ton Gardens, ‘and F. R—y,' on‘ Sponta- 
neous ‘Combustion, ‘in ovr text. 

eal communications of 'H. H.: F., 

C. W.‘A,,' Alfred,” Bib, Antonio, J.C. 
C, C.F C., W.G:D., A. H. M., G. 
B., Randolph, Q.C. 8. and ++; shall 
fave insertion as soon’ as we can "make 
room for them.* 

The Jetters of M. D., W. c. R,, and 
T, Bruia, are not decided on. 

M. H. R.’s Poem is deficlent fn 
spirit, ° 


Some hed ek intended’ for insertion 
have been misfaid. 
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